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knew exactly what part he was playing. Entering the
Temple, he boldly took the consular chair which a slave
had fixed for him, and Antonius made no protest. Gradually
the House filled. Tight-lipped, pallid, the senators, who had
received urgent appeals from the Capitol throughout the
night, nerved themselves to the ordeal of passing through
the mob and taking their seats.

To Antonius they all seemed thoroughly cowed. He sat
amused in his raised chair, thinking how easy it was to grasp
power, how the senators would wriggle and weaken when he
declared the resignation of Cisalpine Gaul by Decimus
Brutus. In a brief speech he told the House that he had
called the session to deliberate what course best suited the
interests of the State. He meant to allow the senators full
space in which to dishearten themselves by exposing their
irresolution; then he would take charge and gain his ends.
The murderers must be exiled: for excuse he would allege
that nothing else could save them from the mob's frenzy.
That would eliminate almost every able competitor.

But to his surprise the senators on whom he called, men
who had never before shown a spark of courage, proposed
that the session be adjourned till certain members of the
House now detained by circumstances on the Capitol should
be enabled to join in the deliberation. The proposal was
tantamount to a pardon. Worse, the next speakers, en-
couraged by seeing the ground broken, launched into
panegyrics of Brutus and Cassius. One, Tiberius Nero,
even called them noble Tyrranicides and proposed rewards.
The discussion changed into a debate whether rewards,
praise, or mere immunity would meet the case. In.astonished
rage Antonius saw that the House was completely out of his
control/                        "-.-".                          .

He sent messengers out to bid the crowd roar for the blood
of the conspirators; he saw that the doors were left open
so that the furious cries ^ penetrated terrifyingly into the
Temple. But still the senators persisted. For once they
put aside their timidities; they felt only the ancient dignity
of their Order, its tradition of aristocratic brotherhood. Had
not that Order vindicated itself by striking down its destroyer,
Caesar? Who then could call it decadent? The excitement